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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept,any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 

The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 
tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. ~ 

If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 


quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


3146 FOURTEENTH STREET 


A General Dry Goods Department 
Store in which quality of goods, fair- 
ness of price and courteous service 


Are Paramount 


Do your purchasing in one large 
store. Take advantage of the Charge 
Bureau, of the Post Office, of the 
Shoe Shining Booth, of the Rest 


Room, etc.—take advantage of 
Hale’s—the Progressive 
Store of the Pacific Coast 


Market at Fifth 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PRINTING 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
ORIGINATING IDEAS FOR 
DANCE PROGRAMS, MENUS 


OR ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
FLAGS, ETS. 


eS 


880 Mission St. 
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WALTTR N. BRUNT company 
Phone Kearny 1966 
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PRUDENCE 


By Charles P. Hardeman. 


No. 28 


A man was sent cut into an orchard, and beheld two fruit trees 
covered with a redundance of ripe peaches. He was ‘told to pick 
the peaches from one of them as quickly as possible, and to put 
them into boxes. He lost no time in obeying. He picked peach 
after peach, and filled box after box. In his desire to work quickly, 
he broke a branch here and there, and in climbing the tree to reach 
the fruit far above him, his weight bent down and destroyed many 
of them. He stripped the entire tree of its fruit, brought with a 
smile the produce to the manager of the orchard, and was sent 
away with ample compensation for his speedy work. He did what 
he was told, but wrought a little destruction or mutilation to the 
tree in so doing. He robbed the tree of its power to yield there- 
after as large a quantity of fruit. He broke several large branches. 

The same day another man was sent into the orchard to strip the 
other tree of its fruit. He picked what he could reach, and then 
secured a ladder to get what remained. He was careful, and, al- 
though he was less speedy than his fellow worker, he left the tree 
with all its branches, and in a condition to bear fruit as plentifully 
as ever before. He was compensated for his labor, and departed. 

The following year the same two men were again sent into the 
orchard to strip the same two trees of their fruit. Each had to 
work on his own. 

The man who had been careless the previous season did not 
realize, from his tree, the abundance of fruit which was realized 
by the man who had been careful, because it had fewer branches, 
and hence, capable of bearing fruit only in a smaller quantity. 

He looked at the exuberance and plentitude of the fruit yielded 
by his fellow worker’s tree, and casting a glance baek, he saw dire 
effects of his careless speed of the year before. He sighed a regret. 

One man had allowed himself to become the victim of impru- 
dence, the other had allowed himself to follow the wise dictates of 
prudence. 

Prudence is necessary in every walk of life, and in every action 
of man. It is the safeguard of the high as well as the low, of the 
influential man as well as the powerless. It is necessary in mo- 
mentous undertakings as well as in small ones. It is essential to the 
tasks of the workingman as well as to those of the capitalist. The 
want of prudence has often brought on ruin and destruction, and 
is the forerunner of failure. The possession of prudence is the 
most positive sign of common sense, is the first requisite of wisdom, 
and is the absolute condition of success. Every business man, every 
professional man, every politician, every eminent personage, had 
the gift of prudence to some extent ere he met with success. 

The value of prudence cannot be over-estimated. It guides you 
along; it warns you when to stop; it tells you how long to tarry; 
it hurries you, when you should be hurried; it retards you when 
you should be retarded; it places before you the proper means to 
be used for the accomplishment of a purpose; it gives you due 
time to start it; it gives you ample time to pursue it; it points out 
the time for you to finish it. It has a proper time for everything, 
a proper place, a proper method. It adopts what it has on hand 
most suitably and most judiciously to what it is to accomplish. 

We find a most excellent exhibition of prudence in the actions 
and doings of George Washington. His most salient mental char- 


acteristic was prudence. 


Prudence was paramount with him. His 
private life, his campaigns, his public career, his prodigious efforts, 
his marvellous success, were all visibly stamped with his prudence. 

Washington’s prudence was similar to that of the man who 
picked the fruit, and, at the same time, preserved the tree. Wash- 
ington dared not consider the mere victory, but considered the con- 
dition of his army after the victory. His object was to defeat the 
oppressor, but he would not do it speedily, if haste would weaken or 
ruin his army. As the man who picked the fruit slowly that the 
tree might be preserved for future bearing, so George Washington 
fought only at times and rather evasively that the army might be 
preserved for future and more strenuous campaigns against the 
cnemy. 

We see prudence exhibited in Lincoln’s conciliatory policy when 
dealing with foreign nations during the civil war. Darkness and 
gloom and dissolution were threatening our country for well nigh 
four years. The most dire forebodings were visible. European 
countries were lending every possible aid to the Confederate rebels 
in their eagerness to see our United Kingdom rent asunder. Their 
action was ‘a gross and direct insult and defiance to the Union. 
Lincoln’s attitude savored, very clearly of condescension, instead of 
resentment. Resentment would have been proper, but not at that 
time. Prudence impelled him to bow to those countries by a hu- 
miliating condescension, and, if those nations did not send armies 
here to assist the South, we can attribute it to such prudence. 

Prudence often directs you to relent when you are right. It often 
directs you to forbear when justice is on your side. It often directs 
you to relinguish your undisputable privileges on personal claims. 
It often directs you to advance that against which your reason 
rebels. All this because it considers time and circumstances, future 
and results, as well as the thing itself. 

Prudence enjoins reticence or speech; activity or rest; precipi- 
tation or slowness; agitation or quietness just as the case may be, 
or in accordance with the nature of the circumstances and peculiar- 
ities of the case. 

Prudence is incompatible with rashness and thoughtlessness. A 
rash person plunges into things, and does things rashly and without 
due precautions. He sees, and then acts, neglecting to think. He 
does not weigh the ins and outs, but does what prudence would for- 
bid. A thoughtless person cannot be prudent, because he will not 
look ahead and anticipate various kinds of results, a thing which 
prudence first does. 

The prudent man was the one who plucked the fruit so as to 
obviate any possibility of destruction to the tree. He did not pick 
the fruit as speedily as it could have been picked under the circum- 
stances. 

It is necessary for individuals to be prudent in their doings. It 
is necessary for organizations to be prudent in their doings. It is 
necessary for beneficent societies to be prudent in their doings. It 
is especially necessary for unions to be prudent in their doings. An 
imprudent step means two or more steps backward; it means an 
onslaught of criticism; it means a loss of prestige. Unions there- 
fore cannot afford to be imprudent in their acts. They must be ex- 
tremely cautious. in every move they make. 
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MUNICIPAL EXTENSIONS IMPERATIVE. 
By Walter Macarthur, 
United States Shipping Commissioner. 

The question involved in the pending bond 
issue is not a matter of preference but of neces- 
sity in order that more street-car lines may be 
built. As to how these lines shall be built, there 
is no alternative. The city must build them; 
otherwise they will not be built at all. 

All differences of opinion as to the merits of 
public or private ownership aside, the indis- 
putable fact is that the present street-car service 
is grossly inadequate, and daily becoming more 
so. 

There is but one way of meeting this situation. 
Private capital, we are told, will not build any 
more lines under existing charter provisions as 
to franchises. Public funds must therefore be 
secured for this work. Either this, or the public 
must go without the needed means of transporta- 
tion. 

The question, then, is: Shall we quarrel over 
an alternative (construction by private capital) 
that really does not exist, meanwhile suffering 
the incalculable loss arising from an inadequate 
system of transportation? Or, shall we adopt 
the only expedient remaining to us, and thus 
provide ourselves with the service we need? 

In one respect we are fortunate in the source 
and character of the chief opposition to the bond 
issue. Judged by the motive that inspires it, 
the opposition becomes a plea for the continu- 
ance of public exploitation for private profit. 

The numerous arguments (?) presented by the 
opposition are but so much dust thrown in the 
eyes of the people, in. the hope, not of convincing, 
but of confusing them. The issue is perfectly 
clear. Better street-car facilities are a pressing 
necessity. Without such facilities the city can- 
not hope to grow, or even to maintain its present 
relative position among other cities. Next to 
the question of water supply, the question of 
street-car service is the determining factor in 
any estimate of the future. 

With adequate facilities for transportation from 
the business to the residence sections we may 
reasonably expect the city to increase its popu- 
lation of residents as well as of workers. Lack- 
ing such facilities, we must expect the city to 
become more and more a place in which to 
work and less and less a place in which to live. 

The financial aspect of the question is a mat- 
ter, not as to whether we can afford to incur a 
further indebtedness, but as to whether we can 
afford to save (?) money by denying ourselves 
the absolute necessities of existence as a pro- 
gressive community. 

It is a trite saying that economy consists 
neither in saving nor in spending, but in making 
expenditures in such a way as to insure profit- 
able returns. In this view the issuance of bonds 
for the improvement of street-car facilities is a 
measure of economy, since the proposed new 
lines will bring in returns the exact value of 
which cannot be computed in dollars and cents, 
but which will none the less clearly and certainly 
exceed the outlay. 

The matter of “increased taxation,” upon which 
the opposition lays so much stress, is in reality 
the simplest feature of the whole subject. So far 
from increasing taxation, the new lines will pay 
for themselves and provide a surplus that may 
be appropriated toward a reduction of taxes for 
other purposes. 

The report of the Geary-street line is before 
us, showing a net profit of more than $10,000 a 
month. Of course the opposition insists that 
certain deductions should be made, such as the 
proportion of gross receipts that would be paid 
to the city by a private corporation, the amount 
of damages which the city will be called upon to 
pay “in event of accidents,” and so forth. In 
short, the opposition insists that the showing of 
profit made by the Geary-street line should be 
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converted into a deficit of equal or larger pro- 
portions. 

However, making all reasonable allowance for 
contingencies, the Municipal Railway is certain 
to return a substantial profit to the city. There 
is no reason to doubt that the success already 
achieved in the municipal ownership of street- 
car lines will be repeated and maintained. 

To demonstrate the success of municipal own- 
ership of street-car lines is merely to demonstrate 
the obvious. The people of San Francisco are 
now considering, or at most experimenting with, 
a proposition that has long been accepted in 
many other localities as settled beyond dispute. 

For more than a generation municipal owner- 
ship of street-car lines and other public utilities 
has been the rule and private ownership the ex- 
ception in the leading countries of the world. 
In all this record there appears: no instance of 
a return from public to private ownership. Pub- 
lic ownership is everywhere a paying investment, 
it pays in better service, better conditions of 
labor, better conditions of local government, and 
lower taxation, due to the absence of politics 
and graft, which are inseparable from private 
ownership. 

To doubt that municipal ownership in San 
Francisco will produce results similar to those 
produced elsewhere is to doubt the capacity and 
the honesty of our citizens. Such doubts may 
appear reasonable to those most familiar, be- 
cause most closely identified with, the evils of 
private ownership. To all other classes, these 
doubts will appear in their true colors, as so 
much bugaboo, intended to alarm the timid and 
divert them from the path of progress. 

We are confronted with a choice between two 
courses, namely, extension of the municipal sys- 
tem of street-car lines, or submission to present 
conditions. The former course makes for de- 
velopment and growth; the latter course makes 
for stagnation. We must be up and doing. We 
must do for ourselves or we will be done for by 
others. 

Having put our best foot forward, let us take 
the next logical step toward entire freedom from 
monopoly in the prime necessities of civic life 
and growth! 


Friday, August 22, 1913. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Locations in San Francisco 
19 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 
Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 
1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
1112 BROADWAY 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Meads 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. : 


Pay $2 a Week 


Coffee is Injurious to Some Folks 


Does it Affect You? 


MORNING,NOON**NIGHT 
NOT TEA, NOT COFFEE 

MANUFACTURED BY - 
COWDEN GRAIN CO. 


TACOMA.WN. SEATTLE; WN. 


IT WILL ANSWER 
THE COFFEE QUES- 
TION FOR YOU. 


YOU WILL WANT 


IT THREE TIMES 
A DAY. 


i 


ei OK Oh 


THREE G’s 


NOT A CEREAL COFFEE, BUT AN APPETIZING, 
HEALTH BUILDING, INVIGORATING DRINK. 


Friday, August. 22, 1913. 


THE BILLBOARD QUESTION. 

The Board of Supervisors made the billboard 
matter a special order of business for 3 o’clock 
last Monday and when that hour arrived there 
were two public welfare committee reports on 
the question in the hands of the clerk, one being 
the majority report signed by Supervisor Payot, 
chairman of the committee, and the other from 
Supervisor Andrew Gallagher. The Payot re- 
port recommended the tearing down of all but 
twenty-two of the twenty-foot billboards at pres- 
ent standing, the denial of all applications for ex- 
tension of billboards to twenty feet, and the re- 
fusal to grant permits for any new sign boards 
of a height greater than ten feet. At the very 
outset of the discussion Payot moved the adop- 
tion of the majority report. 

Before there was a second to the motion Su- 
pervisor A. J. Gallagher suggested that the 
speakers on both sides of the fence be heard, and 
those in favor of the majority report were given 
first chance. 

Those who spoke in favor of doing away with 
the billboards were: W. B. Fennimore, W. G. 
Gerhardt, Charles Francis Adams, Mrs. Ida 
Mackrille, Mrs. George Marsh and Adolph Uhl 
of Piedmont. 

The speakers for the minority report were 
John O’Connell, secretary of the San Francisco 
Labor Council; Frank C. McDonald and Charles 
Nelson, representing the Building Trades Coun- 
cil; Chas. Radebold of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, and James W. Mullen, editor of the “La- 
bor Clarion.” All of these speakers emphasized 
the fact that if the majority report were adopted 
100 men would be without employment and 
would have to leave San Francisco with their 
families. Most of them made the argument of 
“bread against beauty.” 

Ex-Senator Edward I. Wolfe, representing the 
firm of Shroeder & Herzog, billboard advertisers, 
advised the board as to the legal status of the 
present billboard legislation and intimated that 
if the majority report were approved or adopted 
the matter would have to be threshed out in 
court. 

Supervisor Gallagher took up the fight in de- 
fense of his own report and moved its adoption, 
and Oscar Hacks seconded the motion. 

At this point Supervisor Vogelsang offered his 
compromise measure, which, when revised to suit 
Supervisor Gallagher, provided that the applica- 
tions to maintain the twenty-two twenty-foot 
billboards now in use and recommended in the 
majority report be granted; that all other ap- 
plications to maintain boards now erected be re- 
ported back to the public welfare committee and 
that all applications for new twenty-foot boards 
also be referred back to the committee. 

Supervisor Payot objected to these resolutions, 
but Supervisor Murdock, a member of the com- 
mittee and one of those who supported the ma- 
jority report, declared that after having heard 
all the arguments pro and con, he was inclined 
to think the majority report a trifle too drastic. 
He seconded the adoption of the Vogelsang 
measure. 

After the vote had been called and counted 
there were ten ayes and eight noes. The vote 
was as follows: 

Ayes—Caglieri, A. J. Gallagher, Hayden, Hil- 
mer, Hocks, Mauzy, McLeran, Murdock, Nolan 
and Vogelsang. 

Noes—Bancroft, G. Gallagher, Giannini, Jen- 
nings, McCarthy, Murphy and Payot. 

——— 

A man asked to define the essential character- 
istics of a gentleman—using the term in its wid- 
est sense—would presumably reply: “The will 
to put himself in the place of others; the horror 
of forcing others into positions from which he 
would himself recoil; the power to do what seems 
to him right without considering what others 
may say or think.”—John Galsworthy. 
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PRESSMEN AND FEEDERS. 

There have been no incidents of importance in 
the strike of the press feeders for an increase 
from $13.50 to $16 per week during the past seven 
days, the situation remaining unchanged so far 
as the operation of the plants is concerned. 

The matter of city printing is causing some 
trouble owing to the fact that the offices which 
had sent in the lowest bids are now not entitled 
to the use of the union label, and a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors in 1899 de- 
mands the presence of the union label on all city 
printing. 

By a vote of three to two the Election Com- 
mission Monday awarded contracts for printing 
to firms not entitled at present to use the union 
label on account of the pressmen’s strike. The 
Allied Printing Trades Council protested against 
the awards and asked that no contract be given 
to any printing house which could not put the 
union label on its work. 

Commissioners McDevitt and Hare sided with 
the Printing Trades Council, while Commission- 
ers Queen, Hermann and Cator voted to let the 
contracts to the lowest bidders, the contract for 
printing sample and official ballots going to the 
Phillips & Van Orden Company, and that for 
printing rosters and envelopes for election re- 
turns to Brown & Power. 

Commissioner McDevitt moved that all bids 
be rejected on the ground of public interest, but 
this motion failed. It was stated that there was 
not sufficient time to call for new bids. 

-Commissioner Cator stated that the only con- 
ditions concerning labor which the Election 
Board had the right to take into consideration 
were those set forth in the charter, and that as 


the use of the union label was not a charter re-- 


quirement, the board had no authority to demand 
it. 
————— 
LIGHT AND POWER COUNCIL. 

Judge George A. Sturtevant Monday morning 
denied the application of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company for an injunction prohibiting 
the members of the California Light and Power 
Council from interfering with the plant or em- 
ployees of the gas company. 

The court ruled that there were no grounds 
for the issuance of the writ of prohibition. For- 
mer United States Attorney John L. McNab rep- 
resented the members of the California Light and 
Power Council. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company ap- 
pealed to the Superior Court several weeks ago 
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for an injunction against the members of the 
California Light and Power Council who were 
on strike. It was alleged that the members of 
the council were interfering with the work and 
men of the gas company. Numerous affidavits 
were read and voluminous testimony taken at 
the trial. 

But there was nothing to show, the court ruled, 
that there was a continuing trespass on the prop- 
erty of the gas and electric company, and unless 
there was danger of a continuing trespass there 
was no justification for the issuance of a writ. 

Neither the members of the light and power 
council as individuals or the light and power 
council as a body could be restrained, ruled the 
court. There was no evidence that the light and 
power council had entered into a conspiracy to 
commit a trespass on the gas and electric com- 
pany. — Sa ees 

MISS MATHEWS APPOINTED. 

Miss Lillian R. Mathews, one of the three “chil- 
dren’s agents” named by the State Board of Con- 
trol to supervise the expenditure of the $860,000 
mothers’ pension fund appropriated by the last 
Legislature, is one of the best known women 
“investigators” in this country. 

As an employee of the children’s bureau of the 
New York municipal government she did some 
exceptionally good work. At Des Moines, Iowa, 
where she spent several years as a leader in as- 
sociated charity work, her record is of excep- 
tional character. 

For some time she has been instructor in the 
University of California, department of econom- 
ics, and was granted a leave of absence to engage 
in the present work she proposes to do. 

Miss Mathews, along with her two other com- 
Panions on the same State detail, will receive a 
salary of $175 a month and traveling expenses. 
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WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $1.00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 


a complete size range. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


MARKET & JONES STS ets; 


Cea 
Sat 


GZ 


Men’s Golf Shirts 


REGULAR $1.00 LINES 


Several standard and well-known lines in- 
cluded in this bargain list, none of them 
worth less than $1.00, some worth more. 
The materials are Percale and Madras, some 
with soft bosoms and turnback collars to 
match. All are made coat style. There is 


Waiters’ Jackets 
Priced below 
Regular. 
Waiters, black jack- 
every desirable 
style is included in 


the lot. 
from 33 to 46 chest. 


79¢ 


Sizes range 


LOW WAGES AND BAD SERVICE. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 


The election for the street railway extension 
bonds next Tuesday means the redemption or the 
destruction of our city. Under private owner- 
ship, its growth ‘has been retarded, the car ser- 
vice has grown worse, the number being les- 
sened and the passengers packed and jammed in 
the cars, the mileage of track has been reduced, 
and the wages of the employees cut down and 
their working hours inhumanly long. 

The Geary-street Municipal Road pays its car- 
men $3.00 for an eight-hour day, or at the rate 
of 37% cents per hour. The United Railroads 
pays its carmen 25 cents per hour for the first 
year, and Bion J. Arnold reports the average 
wage paid the 1510 men is but 26.75 cents per 
hour. Only two of its carmen work eight hours, 
earning $2.00 per day; while 1268 of them have to 
work from 10 to 12 hours and more to earn 
enough to support themselves. 

The carmen of the United Railroads are paid 
a less wage than is paid unskilled laborers in 
other employment. The laborers of the com- 
pany are paid from $1.50 to $1.80 per day. If that 
company paid the same wage as the city, it would 
be paying $1,000,000 more in wages than it does 
today. This money would be used by these men 
to give greater comfort to their families, and 
raise their living conditions to a better standard. 
That money would go into circulation in this 
city, instead of being paid as interest and divi- 
dends on its enormously watered stock and bonds 
to eastern speculators. 

Not only does the United Railroads grind its 

employees in the dust, but, in order to pay inter- 
est on still more watered capitalization, it is 
giving San Francisco the worst car service in the 
United States. Even Arnold, who tried through 
charter amendment No. 34 to deliver the city 
over to the control of the United Railroads, 
shows the bad service by these excerpts from 
his report: “A shortage of cars is indicated by 
the low average car miles per mile of track as 
compared with other and again: “This 
shortage of cars is further reflected in the high 
average loading—10.15 passengers per car mile— 
exceeding that of any other city.” Thus Arnold 
shows that the people of San Francisco are 
crowded and packed into the cars to a worse 
degree than in any other city in the United 
States. 
- Still another part of his report reads: “To 
this increased loading (of passengers) is very 
largely due the abnormal earnings per average 
car operated—$13,000 per car per year—the high- 
est of any urban system in the United States.” 
To quote Arnold still further: “With earnings 
of $30,000 per mile of single track, San Francisco 
equals or exceeds cities many times its size.” 
Another part of his report reads: “Advantage 
is being taken (by the United Railroads) of con- 
ditions in this city to produce abnormal net in- 
come from the present property.” 

And yet Arnold tries to tell us that the char- 
ter is responsible for the bad service that com- 
pany is giving the city. The charter certainly 
does not prevent it from buying enough cars to 
give service on the tracks it is operating. As far 
back as 1874, forty years ago, 534 cars were op- 
erated in this city, while today Arnold reports 
the United Railroads operated but 585 cars, al- 
though in 1902, when it acquired the lines, 835 
cars were operated. 

The real reason for the frightfully bad car 
service given in this city, and the grinding of 
the wages and hours of the employees is that 
$87,000,000 of stock and bonds have ‘been issued 
on its property that even Arnold reports is 
worth but $21,000,000. If the Geary-street bonds 
are defeated next Tuesday, we will have to pay 
for that water. 

The $3,500,000 of bonds to be voted on next 
Tuesday will enable the municipal railway to give 


cities,” 
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good service to a large part of the city, and thus 
force the United Railroads to improve its service, 
as it has already done on Sutter street, because 
of the competition of the Geary-street road. 

The government reports show 50,000 people 
come and go on the Ferries every day. Good 
street car service will bring them back to the 
city, and give us the 40,000 families or 200,000 
people the bad service of the United Railroads 
has driven across the Bay, and our city will 
again become prosperous. ; 

Vote for the bonds. 

= See ee 
A HANDSOME TROPHY. 


This beautiful cup has been presented to the 
Labor Council by B. Katschinski of the Phila- 
delphia Shoe Company, to be awarded as a prize 
at the Labor Day celebration in the Stadium in 
Golden Gate Park on September Ist. 


It has not yet been definitely decided just 
what event will claim this handsome trophy, 
but the athlete fortunate enough to win will 
come into possession of a cup that will be a 
source of pride the balance of his life. 
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ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE. 

One of the largest meetings ever held by the 
Anti-Jap Laundry League was attended by dele- 
gates representing the various factors of the in- 
dustry, last Thursday night. For nearly six 
years the launderers have conducted a campaign 
against Oriental competition and the reports 
submitted at the meeting showed results un- 
usually gratifying to the members. 

The public has responded to the campaign to 
such an extent that the patronage of Asiatics 
has been minimized and a number of fraternal 
and improvement organizations have taken an 
active interest in the league. 

The following: officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: H, F. McMahon, president; Mrs. 
Mary Carson, vice-president! Fred Graham, 
secretary; J. F. Casey, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, E. A. Sprague, Chas. Linegar, Mrs. Wal- 
dron, Mrs. Garrett and Chas. Dowling. 


Not by mutual independence, but by mutual and 
trustful dependence can men live together and 
society exist—F. W. Robertson. 


Friday, August 22, 1913. 


The Press. Feeders’ Strike Is On 


For more wages, 
FULL CREW. OF 


but we are working with a 
UNION LABOR, INCLUDING 


for 


you money on it. Send in your orders. 


Progress Printing Co. 
“Honest Value Printers” 


228 SIXTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 


pT 
B TRADES ugh) COUNCIL 4 
Som 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot placé the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


SN:WO0OD 5(0- 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


ON M Ane 


SHIRTS|47") 


at JOHNSON’S 


2558 MISSION ST. 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal lember of Local No. 59, I. U. $. E. 
PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
Residence Phone Sunset 1605 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 


Manufactured by The Van 
DISTRIBUTORS THE HEYMAN-WEIL Co. 


720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGL&S 1720 


Laak Manufacturing Co. 


L. FELDMANN & CO. 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSION 584 


LEVISON & Co. 
325 MARKET STREET 


Friday, August 22, 1913. 


ANTI-PICKETING LAW DEFEATED. 

The first battle of the Owens recall in Rich- 
mond has been fought and won by organized 
labor. On August 19th there was an election in 
the city of Richmond, the home of Senator 
Owens as to whether or not an anti-picketing 
ordinance should become a law. This ordinance 
had been enacted by the city council and was 
held up by the referendum circulated at the in- 
stance of organized labor. 

Now the people of Richmond determined by 
their votes that Richmond should not become 
a second Los Angeles. The anti-picketing ordi- 
nance is beaten. 

The following communication shows that the 
newly-organized Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Central California took a most 
active part in the election. Every merchant was 
assessed from fifty to one thousand dollars to 
make Richmond an open-shop town. It will be 
noticed also that the recall of Senator Owens 
is injected in the fight and that he is praised 
for having served “Business:” 

“Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Central California, August 11, 1913. 

“Dear Sir: June 23, 1913, the council at Rich- 
mond passed the attached picketing ordinance 
which is similar to Los Angeles’ law. Organized 
labor filed petition for referendum. The coun- 
cil called an election for Tuesday, August 19. 
The important issue of whether Richmond is a 
“Union” or an “Open Shop” town is to be de- 
cided by the voters, August 19, next. 

“The absence of a sufficient law and uncon- 
trolled labor aggressions in San Francisco in 
the last five years has cost her 2000 industries, 
and a weekly payroll of $66,500. 

“Only four of Richmond’s enterprises, Stand- 
ard Oil, Pullman Company, Santa Fe, Western 
Pipe & Steel, have a payroll of over $60,000 
weekly. A union town will disfranchise the 
present enterprises, lock them up, and prohibit 
new enterprise to locate. Remember, recently 
two out of three Richmond councilmen were 
elected on the Union ticket. 

“A decisive vote on this question will prevent 
the union recall of Senator Owens, who has 
served you and every other business enterprise, 
and the community, with undaunted zeal and un- 
juestioned integrity; will also stunt further un- 
ion aggressions. 

“An efficient and effective campaign is inaug- 
urated. But we must have funds. Seven days 
only before election and we cannot see you all 
personally. This committee is to see that Rich- 
mond is not a Union town. The committee made 
m assessment of upon your firm, 
\ financial report of expenditures will be made 


to you. Kindly mail check on receipt of this 
communication. Phone us if more particulars 
are desired. 


“Signed, 
J. W. MASON, 
JAMES TYSON, 
ANSON S. BLAKE, 
J. V. SMEATON.” 
This letter in itself should be sufficient to in- 
sure the recall of Senator Owens. 


————-&“~ 

TO STANDARDIZE DEVICES. 
The new labor commissioner of Washington 
5 just getting under way a movement for the 
protection of lives and limbs of the working peo- 
le throughout the State. It is announced that 
‘ meeting will be called of all inspectors and 
epresentatives of the industrial interests of the 
state with a view to establishing a standardiza- 
‘ion of safeguarding devices on machinery. There 
ire to be tables compiled for use by the various 
.ctory inspectors and it is declared that as soon 
s the compilation is finished there will be on 
and an accurate record showing just what ma- 
hines and under what circumstances certain ma- 

hines are hazardous or extra hazardous. 


LABOR CLARION. 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON STADIUM ORATOR. 

Everything is progressing well for the Labor 
Day celebration of the San Francisco labor 
movement in the Stadium in Golden Gate 
Park on Monday, September lst, and the day 
gives promise of being the biggest affair ever 
staged on this coast by the toilers. 

John R. Hickey, who will have charge of the 
athletic events, is rapidly whipping his program 
into shape, and has arranged for weight throw- 
ing contests, running, jumping and various other 
events calculated to enthuse the immense crowd. 

William J. Kenney, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Driving Club, promises to have fields of 
high-class harness horses in prime condition to 
furnish exciting sport to please the lovers of 
racing. 

The trophies to be presented to the victors in 
the various events have been donated by various 
San Francisco merchants and consist of both 
useful and ornamental prizes, cups, silverware, 
horsemen’s supplies, etc. 

Music will be furnished by a band of 100 pieces 
throughout the day, playing airs to please all 
classes of people, from ragtime to the great 
classics. 

There will also be a literary program of un- 
usual merit, consisting of addresses by Presi- 
dent Gallagher and other officers of the Labor 
Council. Governor Hiram Johnson will deliver 
the main oration of the occasion, and it will be 
well worth the while of every citizen of San 
Francisco to be in attendance. 

a > 
LABOR DAY PRIZES. 

The following firms have donated trophies to 
the Labor Council to be awarded as prizes in 
the various events at the Stadium on Labor Day: 

“Daily News.” 

Neustadter Bros. 

Lundstrom Hat Works. 

Schroeder & Herzogg. 

Charles Brown & Sons. 

Albert S. Samuels Company. 

Merchants’ Publishing Company. 

Edward Forestier. 

Eloesser-Heynemann Company. 

The Clarion, Inc. 

B. Katschinski. 

Walter N. Brunt. 

> 
WIDOWS’ PENSION. 

Seventeen States have adopted widows’ pen- 
sion laws. Since 1908, when the movement be- 
gan, to date, August 16, 1913, mothers’ pension 
laws have been passed in the following States: 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah and Washington, including 
two cities—Milwaukee and St. Louis. 

a ee 
NINE-HOUR DAY SECURED. 

The nine-hour day has been secured by the 
machinists employed by the Toledo Machine and 
Tool Company, and also a half-holiday. Time 
and half time will be paid for all work over 
fifty-four hours. These improved 
were secured without a strike. 

-> 

In a sense every man regards New Year’s Day 
as a new beginning in his life. But every day, 
every hour, holds this opportunity for every man, 
namely, that if he has failed up to that moment 
he may at that moment begin anew. The oppor- 
tunity to resolve to begin anew is present. How 
to begin may not be apparent, but rest assured 
that to every man and woman resolved to do his 
best, opportunity will come. Perhaps it will come 
all the quicker if sought. There is no greater 
untruth lying around as a stumbling stone in the 
world today than the statement that opportunity 
comes but once.—“Sunshine Bulletin.” 


conditions 


The New 


Fall Styles 


Are now ready for your inspection 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 


ro oner $29 to $50 


TO ORDER 
None so good anywhere at the price 


The label that 


insures style, 


ole 


fit and material 


The label that insur- 
es the perfect work- 
manship. Made in 
our own shop by our 
own force of Union 
Tailors. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street ,OPBOSITE. 


Open Saturday until 10 p. m. 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
Manufacturers of 


Union Label Shirts 


Complete Lines of Union Label Goods in 
SHIRTS, NIGHT SHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 
COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, 
NECKTIES, SUSPENDERS, WAITER 
AND BAR COATS AND APRONS. 
1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
112 S. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES 
717 K STREET, 
SACRAMENTO 
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Caught out of darkness, shall I turn my back 

Against the light? or spent from wildering ways 

Refuse the path that makes my feet secure? 
—Bayard Taylor. 


SS ee ee ee eee 
Vote yes on Tuesday. 


ee eee 
Go to the polls and defeat Calhoun Tuesday 


next. os 
A vote for the extension bonds is a vote for 
your city and yourself. 


a 

Patrick Calhoun draws $75,000 per year in 
salary from the United Railroads for doing noth- 
ing. When the municipality owns the railroads 
of this city Calhoun will lose his sinecure. The 
extension bonds are a link in the chain for ulti- 
mately preventing Calhoun from thus robbing 
the people of San Francisco. Vote for them. 

—————_@®________ 

An investigation of election frauds alleged to 
have been committed in Chicago last November 
is being carried on by a committee of the Illinois 
Legislature and by the Cook County grand jury. 
At this election the Empire voting machine was 
used. Experiments with the machine made be- 
fore the legislative committee on August 2d 
showed startling results. Professor Clarence E. 
De Puy of Lewis Institute, and Professor O. A. 
Leutwiler, both voting machine experts, con- 
ducted an experimental election at which votes 
were actually cast as follows: Democratic, 22; 
Republican, 22; for Candidate Lewis Rinaker, 22; 
for Candidate Maclay Hoyne, 22. When opened 
the machine showed the following result: Demo- 
cratic, 12; Republican, 32; Lewis Rinaker, 6; 
Maclay Hoyne, 38. Five different ways were 
shown by which a voter, while behind the curtain, 
can tamper with the machine, and three ways by 
which an election official can do so. 


While the mayor of Portland, Ore., is trying to 
prevent women who desire to wear X-ray skirts on 
the streets from so doing,a New York merchant is 
busy compelling women who do not want them 
to do so, and incidentally, of course, 


y advertising 
his business. 


In the entrance to ‘his store are 
arranged four large acetylene lamps, shooting 
powerful streams of light across the sidewalk. 
The light acts as an X-ray on the skirts of pass- 
ing women who are dressed according to the 
fashions of today. Every night a large crowd 
of men gathers at advantageous points across 
the street. This caused the police some difficulty 
and they arrested the merchant. When the 
court was informed that the lamps were within 
the building line, the complaint was dismissed. 
There appears to be but one protection for the 
modest woman. She must adopt the style of 
“September morn.” Then at least her toes will 
be hidden from view, until the fashion setters 
find a way of revealing them, or some enterpris- 
ing merchant gets busy on the job. 


Powers of the American Federation 


LABOR CLARION. 


“Seldom, if ever, has this paper taken issue with the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in his policies or his interpretation of the laws of the organization, but 
if telegrams given out for publication in this city, and attributed to Mr. Gompers are 
true, we are compelled to disagree with his ruling concerning the power of affiliated 
unions to do as they deem proper with their funds. It is said in replying to an inquiry 
from Millmen’s Union No. 42 of this city as to whether they were prohibited from con- 
tributing to American Federation of Labor unions involved in the Light and Power 
Council strike, he said: 

“No affiliated organization of the American Federation of Labor has the right or 
authority to assist any movement that will be helpful to the seceding electrical workers 
or any other seceders.” 

Now, it is not our purpose to champion the cause of anv seceder, even though there 
be merit in the case which provoked the secession, because we know there are other and 
better methods of adjusting differences, and because secession always retards the progress 
of the workers. 

What we do object to is the attempt implied in the above-quoted telegram to as- 
sume control over the treasuries of local unions by the American Federation of Labor. 
The American Federation of Labor never has had any such power. In fact its constitu- 
tion denies such authority to it. Article II, section 2, of the constitution, in enumerat- 
ing the objects of the organization says: 

“Section 2. The establishment of national and international trade unions, based 
upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of cach trade, and the promotion and advance- 
ment of such bodies.” 

The language of the above section is plain. It gives absolute control over its affairs 
to the trade union, and any attempt on the part of the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor to dictate what a local trade union may do with its funds is rank usurpation and 
can not be in any degree justified by the laws which regulate the conduct of our officers. 

The American Federation of Labor is purely a voluntary organization without 
mandatory powers over affiliated unions. It can advise trade unions as to their conduct, 
but it has no power to command. When an officer of the American Federation of Labor 
tells a local trade union, affiliated with an international, that it has “no right or author- 
ity” to appropriate its funds for such legitimate purposes as it may deem proper, that 
officer is plainly exceeding his authority and is powerless, under the law, to enforce such 
an order, 

The founders of the American Federation of labor wisely refrained from centering 
any such authority in the organization, because of the past experience of the workers 
with centralized authority. It was at that time deemed the part of wisdom to give each 
trade union undisturbed autonomy over its own affairs, and this idea has been relig- 
iously adhered to through the entire existence of the organization, and as a direct ‘conse- 
quence the American Federation of Labor is today recognized as labor’s best and grand- 
est effort for the emancipation of the workers from the clutches of greed. Heretofore 
it has been freely admitted that very little power was vested in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The report of the Executive Council to the Rochester convention con- 
tained these two paragraphs: 

“The laws, the policies and the decisions of the American Federation of Labor are 
based upon the combined judgment of the toilers of America. There is no power 
lodged anywhere in our movement by which the laws, policies and decisions thereof can 
be made effective, unless it be the general consensus of opinion and judgment of the or- 
ganized wage earners, and the respect and confidence which they have in the movement 
and the men they have chosen to represent them. It depends for success upon the de- 
votion of the rank and file of organized labor to the cause of unionism for furtherance 
of their own interests and the common welfare. 

“In the absence of any power to enforce laws, policies and decisions (and our move- 
ment aims at the avoidance of such force and power), there must come to our fellow 
workers the understanding that some degree of discipline must be maintained, but that 
only through discipline which is self-imposed and maintained for the progressive and or- 
derly conduct of the labor movement of our time, can the integrity and entity of our 
movement be safeguarded; so that it may be of the greatest value and influence in secur- 
ing for the toiling masses of our country, the opportunity and the means for the attain- 
ment of the highest and best possible conditions.” 

Tt will be seen by the foregoing facts that those who are so vociferously boasting 
about their wisdom and attempting to coerce others into their way of doing things have 
wrongly interpreted the meaning of the message sent by Mr. Gompers, and their poli- 
cies are repudiated by the history and laws of the American Federation of Labor. 


Friday, August 22, 1913. 


Friday, August 22, 1913. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Fluctuating Sentiments 


Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, | 
and if stories concerning the testimony given to 
the lobby investigating committee at Washing- 
ton are true, Congressman McDermatt of Chi- 
cago did worse. He was elected by the working- 
men of his district, but is said to have been a 
grafter doing the bidding of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, a traitor of the worst 
kind. 


In a bit of fiction in one of the current 
magazines a young girl is driven by circumstance 
to dress in boy’s clothes. Help is offered her and 
she accepts it in her boy’s role. Later when she 
is asked why she did this she says, “Because I 
thought you would not help me if you knew I 
was a girl.” In other words, her work—some 
connection with a circus—was all very well for 
a boy. One might supposedly lend a helping 
hand to a boy found in such a.position; but a 
girl who did such a thing is presupposed by 
society to be quite beyond the pale of normal 
fellowship and kindness. However, in this case 
the girl makes her way to the hearts of her 
patrons and all goes well. May not the stories 
of the Rosalinds who have tried to find the path 
to a happy destiny by adopting for the nonce the 
regalia of a lad point to why women of the pres- 
ent hour are still pleading with the masculine 
governors of the world to grant them full equal- 
ity of opportunity? 


A policeman sees much to stir his sympathy in 
a large city; homeless little boys and girls out 
in the street barefooted, tattered and dirty; men 
walking the streets with despair written on their 
faces; women on the corners selling papers, 
beads, laces—anything; poor overworked, abused 
horses. Sometimes the scenes are so heart-rend- 
ing that it is hard for one to endure them. I 
want to tell you today the story of Jocko. The 
first time I noticed this little monkey he was 
dancing briskly to the music of a street organ 
and gathering in the pennies pretty lively, tak- 
ing off his. cap and making a bow each time he 
was given a coin. Later in the afternoon I no- 
ticed him stagger and fall, when his master with 
a quick jerk of the string brought him to his feet. 
He soon fell down again, and I realized that he 
was utterly exhausted. He was really trying to 
keep up and by his swift glances at his master’s 
face and frightened manner I knew he was fear- 
ing punishment. Poor Jocko had been kept at 
work until he could no longer stand, and my 
heart went out in sympathy to this little bread- 
winner as he was pulled up on the organ-box 
and the pair disappeared down the street. It 
was 11 o’clock that night. A man coming out of 
a saloon staggered out into the street. A care- 
less chauffeur came like a flash ’round the cor- 
ner, and the man was under the wheels of the 
auto before we realized there was any danger. 
We picked him up—dead. It was the Italian— 
Jocko’s master! Climbing the rickety stairs 
from a back alley we came to the dead man’s 
little room. There was Jocko crouching in one 
corner with fresh bruises upon his poor little 
‘body and trembling with fear of more blows. A 


feeling of horror came over me, and I found 
myself repeating the words of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton: “We and the beasts are kin. Man 
has nothing that the animals have not at least 
a vestige of; the animals have nothing that man 
does not in some degree share. Since, then, the 
animals are creatures with wants and feelings 
differing in degree only from our own, they 
surely have their rights.”"—A Policeman. 


Wit at Random 


“Why don’t you establish old-age pensions?” | 
asked the welfare worker. 
“Don’t need ’em,” replied the employer of 


child labor. 
—“Life.” 


“Our hands never live to old age.” 


Father John I. Moran, aside from his reputa- 
tion as an orator, is widely known as a teller 
of timely stories, and his anecdotes always have 
a pertinency that adds to their humor. Just now 
he relates one which has to do with the season 
when pretty girl graduates set forth to conquer 
the world. 

“A young woman had returned home from a 
fashionable college,” Father Moran says, “and, 
of course, was much displeased at the noise her 
father—an old Irishman—made while dining. 
One day she had a number of college chums and 
sorority sisters at her home for dinner, and be- 
fore the meal was served gave her father his 
instructions as to how he should eat. Among 
the things she spoke of particularly was the 
peculiar noises, expressive of enjoyment, with 
which the old gentleman punctuated his bites. 

“By covert glances the daughter was able to 
squelch the father whenever he gave signs of 
becoming audible and, in that way, the dinner 
progressed nicely until the beverages were 
brought in. Of course, the old man wanted tea 
instead of coffee, and when it was placed at his 
elbow, before the young woman could flash a 
signal, he poured it into his saucer and sipped 
loudly and with keen delight. Then he hap- 
pened to glance up and his eyes met the angry 
glare of the daughter. For a moment he stared 
back defiantly, and, deciding to strike once and 
for all for his freedom, shouted: 

““Mary, another look at me like that and I'll 


blow ripples on it.’”—“Tobacco Workers’ Jour- 
nal.” 


| 

| 

While the lyceum platform has no monopoly 
of the bete noir business, it has its full tale of 
them. 

One of the worst dreaded of them is being 
called to the home of some enterprising citizen 
who has a daughter afflicted with recititis. 

Bob Burdette recently told me a story that 
Opie Read had told him, about Opie’s experience 
in trying to sidestep an ordeal of this nature in 
an Illinois town. 

Opie had finished his evening’s story telling, 
when a citizen approached 
him, and added: 

“Mr. Read, we have a daughter who, I think, 
is very talented in the elocutionary line. I wish 
you would come to our house tomorrow morning, 
about 9, and hear her.” 

Opie had agonizing pre-visions of “Curfew 
Shall Not” and other things, including ‘Lasca,” 
so he said: 

“Tm mighty sorry, but I have to leave tonight 
for the West.” 

“But there’s no train.” 

“Yes, there’s the 1:54.” 

“But it goes East.” 

“Did I say West? I meant East.” 

“But it is a freight, you know.” 

“T have. permission to ride it. 
to make my next date.” 

“But it’s a fast freight, and doesn’t stop here.” 

“Ordinarily, no. 
the superintendent. 
and it is to stop.” 

“Well—that’s funny! I’m the agent.” 3 

Opie looked at the man a moment in utter de- 
feat, then said: 

“There’s just one more thing I can say, and 
that is I’m the biggest liar in Illinois. Where is 
your home?”—Strickland Gillilan, in “Judge.” 


him, complimented 


I must get it, 


But I have permission from 
He notified the local agent, 


Miscellaneous 


CRY OF THE PEOPLE. 
By John G. Neirhardt in “The Stranger at the 
Gate.” 

Tremble before thy chattels, 

Lords of the scheme of things! 
Fighters of all earth’s battles, 

Ours is the might of kings! 
Guided by seers and sages, 

The world’s heart-beat for a drum, 
Snapping the chains of ages, 

Out of the night we come! 


Lend us no ear that pities! 
Offer no almoner’s hand! 

Alms for the builders of cities! 
When will you understand? 

Down with your pride of birth 
And your golden gods of trade! 

A man is worth to his mother, Earth, 
All that a man has made! 


We are the workers and makers! 

We are no longer dumb! 
Tremble, O Shirkers and Takers! 

Sweeping the earth—we come! 
Ranked in the world-wide dawn, 

Marching into the day! 

The night is gone and the sword is drawn 

And the scabbard is thrown away! 

ane eee Sees 
Recently a congress of women sat in Budapest 
to discuss the white slave business, and Mrs. 
Spence, representing Australia, informed her de- 
lighted audience, that in Australia where women 
have a predominate vote, not a single case of 
white slavery has come to light. Is the meaning 
this statement conveys wholly true? Are there 
no fallen women in Australia, no red light dis- 
tricts? If this be the fact why is it kept so quiet, 
instead of giving the rest of the world a chance 
to profit by Australia’s example? We are in- 
clined to believe this is only another of the sto- 
ries of the long horns worn by the cows far away. 
We have also heard of the “land without 
strikes.” 
ee ee 

TOMORROW. 

By George Matthew Adams. 

To the fellow who never accomplished any- 
thing tomorrow is what happened yesterday, 
but which he seeks to make happen today. 

Nothing ever put off until tomorrow was 
ever done today. 

The great task finished is always the task 
done today, while yet there is time, while yet 
there is inclination, while yet there is life and 
health—while yet there is chance. 

Nothing ever put off until tomorrow was 
ever done today. 

Some of the biggest things ever accom- 
plished were done in a day. Napoleon was 
banished to a living hell—on a lonely rock, 
with armed watchers hedged about him—for 
the simple reason that Blucher decided to do 
his part with Wellington without any courting 
with tomorrow. Tomorrow for Grouchy 
meant defeat for Napoleon, for Blucher “made 
good” today. 

Nothing ever put off until tomorrow was 
ever done today.° 

It may be easier to do things tomorrow 
than today, but if you take the chance, the 
one best bet is that they won’t get done. 
Money earned today represents dividends for 
you tomorrow. Work entered into and done 
today renders back ease and satisfaction to- 
morrow. Records made today inspire and 


lead great armies of fighters tomorrow. But— 
Nothing ever put off until tomorrow was 
ever done today. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


American Federation of Labor Lette 


Text-Book Concern Worried. 
The text-book concerns are considerably ex- 
ercised over the trend of legislation in the vari-_ 


ous States. During the sessions of the legisla- 
tures meeting early this year, numerous measures 
were introduced, which, if adopted, would keep 
the printing of text-books within the borders of 
the several States. These concerns, to offset this 
sentiment, are circularizing public officials who 
have the conduct of the schools in their charge 
for the purpose of establishing in their minds 
that text-books printed under the authority of 
the State means an increased cost. The State 
government of California has been authorized to 
print the text-books to be used in the schools 
of the State, and a California State official says, 
commenting upon the circulars sent out by the 
book trust: “The object is palpably to create the 
impression that State printing is more expensive 
than that done under private contract, and that 
California’s system has proven a failure. State 
printing of text-books has always proven cheaper 
and better than the other alternative. Even with 
the extravagance in the bindery of a former ad- 
ministration, the children have been better off, 
and have been able to get their books cheaper 
than under the private contract system.” 


Increased Immigration. 

The immigration bulletin just issued by the 
government gives the total number of immigrants 
for the year 1913 at 1,197,892. This figure is 
the second largest number of immigrants coming 
into this country in one year. [Tor the year 
1907 there were 1,285,349. By races it gives those 
exceeding 40,000, as follows: Croatian and Sla- 
vonian, 42,499; English, 55,522; Hebrew, 101,303; 
Southern Italian, 231,613; Polish, 174,365; Russian, 
51,472. It will be observed by the foregoing 
figures that the Southern Italian immigration con- 
tinues to increase, while that of the Hebrew is 
considerably under its previous record, which was 
153,784 in 1906. Those trades receiving the largest 
accession to their ranks were the carpenters 
with 1535; clerks and accountants, 1425; dress- 
makers, 6411; masons, 7377; miners, 9510; seam- 
stresses, 11,578; 22,934; farm laborers, 
320,105; laborers, 220,992; merchants and dealers, 
13,919; servants, 140,218. There were debarred 
for various causes during the year 1913, 19,938, an 
increase of 3900 over the year 1912. 


tailors, 


Demand 35 Cents an Hour. 

The Street Railway Men’s Union Detroit 
have demanded that the wages of motormen and 
conductors be increased to 35 cents per hour. A 
petition was presented to the Mayor and Council 
asking that favorable action be taken on the 
proposition for increased wages. Favorable re- 
ply not having been received, action was taken 
by a largely attended meeting of the men and 
a resolution was passed, that unless a settlement 
was secured by Sunday next a strike would be 
declared, which would result in tying up all the 
street car lines in this city. There has been a 
long standing difference existing between the 
men and the City Council and this action is taken 
to force a settlement of the grievances and it is 
believed that by that time a neutral arbitrator 
may be secured and satisfactory adjustment 
reached. . 


of 


Is Not A Release. 

The New York Court of Appeals held, in the 
case of Colaizzi vs. Pennsylvania’ Railroad Com- 
pany, reported in the New York Law Journal, 
that an employee of the railroad»company who 
became a member of its relief department, and 
in his application for membership agreed that an 
acceptance by him of benefits from the relief fund 
for an injury should operate as a release of all 
claims for damages against the company arising 


therefrom, was bound by such agreement, and 
that where after his injury he had accepted the 
benefits from the relief department fund, he 
could not thereafter maintain an action against 
the company for the injury. 


Sustains Workmen. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held 
the of Pedersen vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Company, reversing 
the judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, that an ironworker employed 
in repairing a railroad bridge used by the rail- 
road company in both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, was engaged in interstate commerce 
and could recover under the Federal employers’ 


in case 


liability act for injuries occasioned by being 
struck by a local intrastate train on another 
bridge similarly used, while he was carrying 


rivets for use in his work. 


Refuse to Accept. 

James Duncan, first vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been strongly 
indorsed by the Democrats for nomination for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. It is be- 
lieved that his selection would add greatly to 
the strength of the entire ticket. When the 
matter was brought to the attention of Mr. Dun- 
can he refused to accept the nomination. 


Life-Saving Device. 

Life-saving machine experts will be aided by a 
device just perfected in the Pittsburgh Station 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. It is a 
neck telephone and will permit the speech be- 
tween the rescuer in the mine and those on 
surface and the men struggling through smoke 
and gas. The apparatus has been tested and ap- 
proved by the government engineers. The de- 
vice is not so much different from the headgear 
worn by the average telephone operators. The 
receiver is strapped from the head against the 
ear, but the transmitter is a supersensitive plate 
strapped against the neck. 


Shoe Clerks May Strike. 

At a recent meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Shoe Clerks’ Union, held in New 
York City, it was decided to strike unless certain 
concessions could be secured by the 5000 mem- 
bers of the union. The date of the strike has 
not been definitely settled, but unless an agree- 
ment is reached it may be put into effect without 
further notice. The demands are for a twelve- 
hour workday and recognition of the union. The 
clerks stated that they were now working four- 
teen hours a day as a rule. 


Transfer Drivers Win. 

At St. Louis, Mo., an increase of $1 per week 
to all drivers has been conceded to Transfer 
Drivers, No. 600, by the Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion. Important concessions regarding the 
amount of overtime to be worked by the men 
were also gained. Both sides made concessions, 
and peace was assured when the union agreed 
to accept the terms given above. 


Dividend Cut. 

The Illinois Central railroad bowed its head 
to the shop strike and series of floods it has en- 
countered in the past two years by reducing the 
dividends from 3% to 2% per cent. C. H. Mark- 
ham, president of the company, said: “Reasons 
for reducing the dividend date back to the shop 
strike in September, 1911, which was followed 
by floods. 


Get More Money. 

Bookbinders of Ottawa, Can., have just rati- 
fied the new wage scale, which carries with it 
increases ranging from a dollar and a half up to 
four dollars per week. The agrement will stand 
for four years. 
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GEO. C. THRASHER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW: 


506 FOXCROFT BLDG. 68 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 


Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Orders promptly attended to 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


e 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 


Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 


Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ty, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 


All Watch Repairing Warranted 
‘or 2 Years 


James # Sorensen 


Sres and Jreas 


Pressmen on Strike. 

Twenty-two union pressmen and press feeders 
employed by the plant of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
in New York have gone on strike. Discrimina- 
tion against union men is charged. Several men 
have recently been discharged without cause, but 
investigation has developed the fact that an effort 
was being made by the representatives of the 
company to dispose of all the union men in its 
employ. This company has been endeavoring to 
run an open shop for some time past. 


Box Makers’ Organization. 

The Paper Box Makers’ Union of New York 
City heretofore has been composed almost ex- 
clusively of Hebrews, and arrangements have 
been made for a number of meetings, one of 
which will be held this week to organize the 
Gentile workers into a union, and preparations 
are now being made to demand higher wages 
and shorter hours. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, August 19, 1913, 
President J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Transfers deposited: Isaac Mendoza, Local 
No. 153, San Jose; Louis Flinspach, Local No. 
308, Santa Barbara. 

Transfers withdrawn: R. E. Fremstod, Local 
No. 358, Livingston, Mont.; Ross Powers, Local 
No. —, Sacramento; H. J. Fife, Local No. 47, 
Los Angeles. 

Reinstated: J. 
V. E. Johnson. 

W. E. Sharpe has resigned as a member of 
the board of directors his time being so occupied 
that he finds it impossible to give the office the 
required attention. 


MUSICIANS’ 


L. Callaghan, N. Olssen, Miss 


Price for Mechanics’ Fair: Not to exceed 6 
hours per day, in two sessions, $6 per day per 
man; regular leader money. Substitute evening 
$5, afternoon $3; both sessions in one day $7. 

S. Greene has just returned from several 
months’ vacation on his ranch near Willits, Cal., 
much improved in health, and has resumed his 
position in the Cort Theatré orchestra. 

The members of organized labor comprising 
Pacific Parlor No. 10 have just cause to feel a 
pride in the Parlor’s band, it being the only 
N. S. G. W. band that has at all times been fair 
to Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6, A. F. of M. 

Julius Bluhm, a well known member of this 
local, died suddenly August 13th from paralysis. 
He was also a member of the Portland lodge of 
Elks. The funeral was held from Valente and 
Marini undertaking parlors on Mission street, 
Sunday morning, under the auspices of the San 
Francisco lodge of Elks and this union. The 
funeral band was in attendance. 

Notice. 

Members may contract engagements for the 
N. S. G. W. celebration, Admission Day. The 
difference between that organization and_ this 
local having been settled. 

—————~<pQ__ 
THE IDEAL CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Here is a message which has gone out from our 
office to eight thousand ministers. It presents a 
motto and an ideal which every workingman— 
by putting his shoulder to the wheel—can help 
develop in his own church. The minister can 
do a lot but don’t try to make him do it all; 


that’s not his business. Every fellow must do 
his share. 


“A church big enough to overspread a big land; 
broad enough in its sympathies to appeal to and 
be appealed to by all classes of society; eager 
enough to carry the message of a saving gospel 
that all our polyglot people shall hear and un- 
derstand; homely enough to make itself at home 
among the lowest; confident enough of the dig- 
nity of its mission to press its claims upon the 
loftiest; sure enough of its truth to commend 
the wisdom of God’s salvation to the wise; sim- 
ple enough in its interpretation of the truth 
that the simplest-minded may not fail of com- 
prehending, hopeful enough of its triumph to be 
a worthy minister of a God who would have all 
men saved; sagacious enough to adjust itself to 
its, delicate task; human enough to be all things 
to all men and touch the common human chord; 
divine enough to hallow the human life at every 
turn of its ministry. Pray and work and preach 
for such a church.” 

I believe that the workingmen of the country 
will say, “God speed you,” to the ministers who 
sincerely worked for such an ideal; and they will 
say “Amen” to every prayer that petitions for 
such a church. 
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WEALTH WITHOUT WORK. 
By Otto McFeely. 

Often at down-town clubs may be seen a cul- 
tured gentleman of leisure. He claims to be a 
lawyer, but he never works. He has traveled 
the world over and has tasted all the luxuries 
civilization has to offer. He has a handsome 
home in Chicago, a summer home on a beauti- 
ful lake and his children are in college, living 
the lives of rich children of the times. 

This miracle of living in luxury without work, 
was made possible by an accident. The grand- 
father of the club man in question, had a cook 
stove, one day about sixty years ago. He sold 
it to a worthless sort of teamster for $20. The 
worthless citizen failed to pay for the stove and 
the debt ran on for several months. The owner 
of the stove became impatient and demanded set- 
tlement. The teamster, fearing to lose his horse 
and wagon, transferred an equity in a lot, 25x100 
feet in dimensions in what is now the loop dis- 
trict of Chicago. In desperation this lot was 
taken in payment for the stove. Interest on the 
mortgage was paid, taxes were paid and as time 
went on special assessments were levied. But 
the owner was never able to dispose of his little 
lot. His son inherited it and now his children 
and grandchildren are the owners. 

This tiny piece of land brings in a princely in- 
come, the family is in society and its head is a 
leader in the Republican party, a conservative, 
who trembles at the growth of radicalism. 

Ever since the beginning of history a small 
minority has found it possible to live off the 
labor of others. First it was by owning slaves, 
then came serfs and finally the existing system. 
The United States has in its short history repro- 
duced the old system of masters and slaves. 
Again a new minority has risen to live on the 
labor of others. 

This system is amazingly brazen and is re- 
vealed in all its evil in the ownership of land 
in cities. Any city represents the system. But 
New York and Chicago are the greatest exam- 
ples of landlordism in this country. 

In New York the Astor family and in Chicago 
the Field, Palmer and Leiter families take the 
greatest toll from the industry of the people, 
giving nothing whatever in return. 

Chicago supports a swarm of snobs in Europe, 
commonly known as noblemen. British army 
and navy officers, dukes, earls, barons and others 
live in luxury on the labor of Chicago people. 

All the poor people in the Cook County poor- 
house, in the county hospital and in all the other 
public and private charitable institutions of the 
county cost the working people less than do the 
members of three rich families, namely, the 
Vields, the Palmers and the Leiters. 

These families may be the finest people in the 
world and are certainly not to blame for being 
rich, They are beneficiaries of an unjust system 
which makes it possible for some to live, simply 
by owning. 

When the late Marshall Field died he left his 
vast property in trust for the benefit of his two 
small grandsons and it is to be so held for forty 
years. These two little boys, Marshall III and 
David, are being raised in England. They have 
not been in America since their grandfather 
died. These lads who receive an income greater 
than $7,000,000 a year are being raised as Eng- 
lishmen. But they are not using their income. 
Yearly the trustees of their grandfather’s estate 
take millions from the income and reinvest it. 

The manager of the Field retail store, and all 
other employees down to the little cash girls 
may work as hard as they please but they cannot 
escape from paying their share of revenue to the 
Field boys, unless the system be changed. 

3ut ownership of the Field store is but a frac- 
tion of the income of the Fields. They have 
found a better way than running stores to reach 
into the pocket of every human being who lives 


in Cook County, and of millions who do not live 
here. They own real estate in the loop district, 
a small section of Chicago, where the business 
of the city is centered. 

It is the shame of America that in this land 
subdued by pioneers, foreign noblemen should 
find it possible to climb upon the backs of the 
people who have come to America to escape the 
whole king and noble business. 

Honesty in government, all reforms, all hope 
of race improvement, the development of Chris- 
tian fellowship, the happiness of the masses 
depend first of all upon the abolishment of land- 
lordism. It is not a secret system, it is not 
founded on divine right and it wrongs those who 
are enriched as well as those who are im- 
poverished. To appropriate values created by 
others is fundamentally immoral, and as long 
as it is the common ideal of the whole people 
to be landlords, big or little, the nation will 
flounder around in chaos, moral and economic. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The little school house on the hillside draws 
more children to its doors than the city school 
in a mill town. The latest school reports for 
fifty-three districts in North Carolina, with near- 
ly 13,000 children of school age, show that in the 
mill towns only one-half of the children enroll 
in school; in country districts three-fourths of 
the children enroll. In two small mill districts 
the percentage of enrollment is as high as the 
tural average, but still far below the percentage 
in nine rural districts, where more than nine- 
tenths of the children are enrolled. North Caro- 
lina has this year passed a law to compel all 
children under twelve years of age to attend 
school. The National. Child Labor Committee 
points out that so long as the child labor law 
permits children of twelve to: work in the mills, 
the new school attendance law will not affect the 
lower enrollment and school attendance in mill 
districts. 


The Anion Hospital 
Assoctation 


Incorporated 


Organized for the Protection of the Union 
Man and His Family. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Free Doctors. 
Free Hospital. 
Free Medicine. 
Free Ambulance. 


Membership only 50c a month. 
Special Rates to Unions as a Body. 
This is Worthy of Your Consideration. 
Offices at 
602-604-606-608-610 Pantages Building, 
935 MARKET STREET 
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Phone Market 6478 


M. BAUM 


Union Tailor 
540 Valencia St., Bet. 16th and 17th 


Suits Cleaned and Pressed $1.00 
Workmanship and Fit Guaranteed 


G. B. BENHAM 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 


Suits to Order 


PRACTICES IN ALL Courts 


LABOR CLARION. 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 15, 1913. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- | 


dent Gallagher. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Urmy ab- 
sent. Delegate McLaughlin appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Brewery Workmen No. 7, Chas. 
Fuchs, vice Wm. Uffman. Federal Employees, 
J. B. Bridges, H. W. Friedrich. Cooks’ Helpers, 
Ed Fennessy, vice George H. Meyer. Carpen- 
ters No. 22, P. H. McCarthy, Geo. Shaughnessy, 
Bernard Hagan, J. C. Kloos, Geo. Newsom, John 
J. Swanson, Z. J. Montgomery, E. J. McCarthy, 
John L. Cliff. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Pattern Mak- 
ers, Moving Picture Operators and Waiters, in- 
closing donations for the Light and Power Coun- 
cil. From Congressman Nolan, in reference to 
the liberation of Ricardo Flores Magon and his 
associates. From the A. F. of L., acknowledging 
receipt of telegram. From Asiastic Exclusion 
League, announcement of meeting to be held 
Sunday, August 17th. From Office Employees, 
stating it had endorsed the proposed bond issue. 
From Pacific District Council No. 1, I. B. E. W,, 
inclosing copy of letters sent to President of 
Building Trades Council. From Western Miners, 
in reference to boycotting the product of the Pa- 
cific Lime and Plaster Company, Sonora, Cali- 
fornia. From Light and Power Council, acknowl- 
edging receipt of $562.50, and thanking Council 
and affiliated unions for same. From Trades and 
Labor Council of Bozeman, Montana, stating that 
the Bozeman Milling Company was unfair to or- 
ganized labor. From Electrical Workers No. 
151, relative to members being discriminated 
against. by the Panama-Pacific Exposition Com- 
mittee. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Mu- 
sicians No. 6, requesting the Native Sons’ cele- 
bration in Oakland September 9th, be placed on 
the unfair list. From Steam Engineers No. 64, 
to initiating former members of Firemen’s Un- 
ion. From Pile Drivers No. 77, complaint against 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition Committee. 

Referred to Labor Day Committee—From the 
Provision Trades Council, Allied Printing Trades 
Council and Light and Power Council, stating 
they had decided to co-operate with this Coun- 
cil in celebrating Labor Day. From Lundstrom 
Company, donating a cup for a prize for Labor 
Day. 

Referred to Label Section—From Garment 
Workers District Council No. 4, St. Louis, Mo., 
in reference to the Peerless Clothing Company 
of this city, purchasing goods from the unfair 
Schwab Clothing Company of St. Louis. 

From the Light and Power Council, stating 
that Brother Selig Schulberg has been appointed 
to solicit funds for the A. F. of L. unions now 
on strike against the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, and requested Council to give him cre- 
dentials also. Moved that the request be com- 
plied with. Carried. Delegate Murphy (Web 
Pressmen) voted no. 

From Steam Fitters No. 509, complaint against 
Machinists, relative to jurisdiction. Communica- 
tion was referred to the Secretary. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers—Will take 
up the question of levying another assessment 
for Light and Power Council; requested Commit- 
tee on Funds to visit union. 

Label Section—Minutes read and filed. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that Mr. 
King be requested to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the Bartenders’ Union. Con- 
curred in. Communication from Light and 
Power Council was laid over one week, no com- 


previous 
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mittee appearing from the Engineers. Recom- 
mended that a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with Cloak Manufacturers and Cloak 
Makers’ Union. Brothers McGuire, Gallagher 
and O’Connell were appointed. Upholsterers’ 
Union was instructed to appear at the next meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee to show cause 
why a settlement was not reached with the Occi- 
dental Mattress Company. Recommended that 
the Council comply with the request of the A. 
F. of L., as contained in telegram, and that the 
A. F. of L. be advised to pay no attention in the 
future to self-constituted delegates to this Coun- 
cil in the sending of telegrams. Report of Com- 
mittee adopted. 

Labor Day Committee—Minutes 
adopted. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported 
that Dr. Grossman, a prominent educator from 
the East addressed the Committee on the sub- 
ject of vocational training. Also that the com- 
mittee will meet on Wednesday evening, August 
20th, for the purpose of discussing several im- 
portant matters. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills and warrants were ordered for same. 

Unfinished Business—The proposed amend- 
ment to substitute sections 1, 2 and 3 of article 
6 was taken up. Moved that the words “In- 
stallation shall be held at the first regular meet- 
ing in February,” be stricken out, and the words 
“Installation shall be held at the next regular 
meeting when the election shall be completed 
inserted.” Carried. 

Moved, to amend by adding, “That when there 
are a certain number of officers to be elected, 
delegates must vote for the number stated or the 
ballot shall be null and void. Carried, 138 in 
favor, 51 against. 

Moved, that the amendments be adopted and 
passed to the third reading. Carried, 139 in 
favor, 10 against. 

Receipts—Dues $338; Label Section, $11; Light 
and Power Council, $165. Total receipts, $514. 

Expenses—Total expenses, $322.82. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 


read and 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Special Meeting Held 
on Friday Evening, August 15, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 9:35 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Gallagher, for the purpose of conducting 
the trial of Electrical Workers No. 6. 

Moved that the Council go into executive ses- 
sion. Carried. 

Vice-President McLaughlin assumed the chair 
at this time and the Secretary read the charges. 
A communication from Electrical Workers’ Un- 
ion No, 6, stating that Council’s letter notifying 
them of the time of trial was received on Thurs- 
day, and would not be considered until Wednes- 
day evening, August 20th, was also read. 

Moved that this special meeting adjourn for 
two weeks, and that we meet again in special 
session on Friday evening, August 29th, at 9:30 
p. m., to conduct the trial. Carried. 

Adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 

P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged 

to demand the union label on all purchases. 
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TACOMA SHOPMEN WIN. 
The six hundred shop employees who struck 
for a closed shop in the Milwaukee shops at 
Tacoma are now back at work with their griev- 


ance adjusted satisfactorily—the men who re- 
fused to keep up their membership in the union 
having changed their minds. J. G. Taylor, of 
Sacramento, represented the Grand Lodge of the 
Machinists in the final settlement. 
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Typewriting., Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer im the State 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 
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(8) O'Farrell Street bet. 
ry Pr ATM Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
RARE VAUDEVILLE. 


The Cheeriest Comedienne STELLE MAYHEW and 
BILLIE TAYLOR; W. L. ABINGDON and his Com- 
pany in “HONOR Is Satisfied”; ALMA YOULIN, the 
Celebrated Soprano; KENNEY, NOHODY & PLATT, 
Character Singing Comedians; BARTHOLDI’S 
BIRDS, Fifty Comedy Papageys, Cockatoos and 
Parrots; THE VANIAS; WILLIAMS, THOMPSON 
& COPELAND; ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES, 
Showing Current Events. Last Week, EDWARDS 
DAVIS in His Allegory “The Kingdom of Destiny.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50¢. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and Make 
the World Better 


By insisting that your tailor place this label in your garment, you 
help to abolish the sweat shop and child labor. You assist in de- 
creasing the hours of labor and increase the wage. 


Labels are to be found within inside coat pocket, inside pocket of 
vest, and under the watch pocket in trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 
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THE STRIKE OF THE COPPER MINERS. 
: By’ J. L. Engdahl. 
Calumet, Mich., August 21st.—Into. the ears 0 
the nation the kept and corrupted capitalist press 
has dinned the story of how the backbone of the 
revolt of 18,000 copper miners in Northern Michi- 
gan has been broken. 

Here in this northern peninsuda where they 
can sometimes dig copper 100 per cent pure there 
is a different story. The mines still remain the 
tombs that they became when the men quit them 
three weeks ago. Not a pound of ore-bearing 
rock has been raised from the depths. Here and 
there only over the vast copper range is there 
an occasional engine still alive to keep the 
pumps going for fire protection. 

Behind the strikers stands the entire strength 
of the Western Federation of Miners, which is 
only adding another to its already long list of 
brilliant struggles against the forces of the mine 
barons of the continent. In the present combat 
also stand the 420,000 members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the coal miners, en- 
thused by their recent thrilling victory achieved 
among the mountains in West Virginia. 

The strike of the Michigan copper miners is 
in some respects similar to the struggle of the 
West Virginia coal miners. The copper mine 
owners say there is nothing to arbitrate and 
refuse to recognize even the existence of the 
Western Federation of Miners. That is what the 
West Virginia coal mine owners said. 

The militia was brought into the strike zone. 
Notorious gunmen and thugs were imported. 
But martial law has not yet been declared, the 
miners have not yet been evicted from their com- 
pany owned homes, they have not yet been 
denied the right to hold meetings or march in 
their parades. That may all come when the 
mine owners see that measures harsher than any 
they have yet adopted will be necessary to force 
the workers back into the slavery against which 
they have revolted. 


The hope of the mine owners just now is in 
what they term a “back to work” movement. This 
movement is mostly on paper. The official or- 
gans of the mine owners announce that 2000 or 
3000 men are going back to work, a meeting is 
held, a committee appointed to confer with the 
mine owners, and on the face of things all is 
supposed to be well if only the workers will 
ignore the Western Federation of Miners. 

But the workers have been too well. trained 
to obey or believe anything appearing in the 
sheets owned and controlled by men who once 
thought they were the masters of the miners, 
So these striker-breaking movements have failed. 
The strike has given birth to the “Miners’ Bulle- 
tin,” published by the authority of the Western 
Federation of Miners, “to tell the truth regard- 
ing the strike of the copper miners.” Then there 
is “The Tyomies,” meaning “The Workman,” 
the Finnish daily Socialist paper published at 
Hancock, which reaches about 50 per cent of the 
miners. 

So with their own meetings, their own press, 
their own parades and men doing continual 
picket duty the strikers are just as well aware 
of what is going on, and perhaps better in- 
formed, than the mine owners themselves. When 
the mine owners say that the strikers are going 
back to work the miners know that the mine 
owners lie, and soon the mine owners will know 
that the miners know that they lie. 

The strike area is 68 miles long-and is con- 
tiguous to the iron mining district of Michigan, 
all of which are located in the northern Michi- 
gan peninsula. The miners have been held not 
only in economic.but political slavery, being com- 
pelled to vote for the candidates of their em- 
ployers. This was quickly seen when Sheriff 
James Cruse, of Houghton County, immediately 
the strike was declared, at the behest of the mine 
Owners, petitioned Governor Ferris for troops 


with which to drive the men back to work. 


‘Governor Ferris, without even investigating the 


situation, sent every available militiaman in the 
State, 2500 in number, to the affected district. 

It was the arrival of the militia with their 
bayonets: and shooting irons, infantry, cavalry 
and artillery, followed by the Waddell assassins, 
that-gave the capitalist press its opportunity to 
print stories of violence. 

But instead of blaming the militia and the 
gunmen for the violence the strikers were held 
up as “lawless foreigners.” 

The strikers were enthused in their battles by 
the arrival of “Mother” Jones from West Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Laura G. Cannon, who arrived 
with her husband, Joseph D. Cannon, one of the 
organizers of the Western Federation of Miners. 
This is a strike where the women and children 
are being given as much attention as the men. 

If it is to be a strike of hunger against millions 
the miners are prepared for it. The feeling is, 
however, that once the mine owners become 
convinced that they cannot break the ranks of 
the strikers, that they will then bend before the 
inevitable just as the West Virginia mine owners 
were forced to sue for peace. 
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ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum announces another great new 
show for next week. Stella Mayhew, whose ir- 
resistible humor has won her recognition as one 
of the foremost comediennes on the American 
stage, and Billie Taylor will present a travesty 
on vaudeville headliners which is punctuated by 
songs including the “coon song” in the singing 
of which Miss Mayhew has few if any equals 
and certainly no superiors. W. L. Abingdon, 
who is playing his first vaudeville engagement, 
will present the tensely dramatic play “Honor 
is Satisfied.” He will be supported by his Lon- 
don company, which includes Miss Nina Herbert 
and Mr. Frank Hollins. Alma Youlin, the cele- 
brated dramatic soprano who is gifted with a 
voice of exceptional range and timbre, will be 
heard in a repertoire of songs. She has won 
distinction as the prima donna of several im- 
portant musical productions, gaining success 
through the excellence of her voice and her 
great personal magnetism. It !s a new style of 
black-face comedy that will be introduced by 
Kenney, Nobody and Platt, which all revolves 
about “Mr. Nobody” and is exceptionally funny. 
The act is replete with wit, humor and repartee, 
finishing with a coon song. Mr. Nobody is a 
most uncertain partner and his associates offer 
a prize for anyone who guesses his age. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Bartholdi will present a par- 
ticularly interesting and attractive act, in which 
fifty cleverly trained tropical birds, among which 
are papageys, cockatoos and parrots, will per- 
form astounding feats, the most remarkable of 
which is that of riding a bicycle. Next week will 
be the last of The Vanias and Williams, Thomp- 
son and Copeland. It will also conclude the 
engagement of Edwards Davis in his allegory 
“The Kingdom of Destiny.” 


ae ee 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW VIOLATED. 

The Finance Committee of the Supervisors has 
declined to make an additional allowance to the 
Health Department for the employment of more 
nurses in the city hospitals on account of the 
new State law fixing an eight-hour day for nurses. 
The City Attorney has ruled that this law ap- 
plies to the public hospitals, and the Health De- 
partment has asked for $1570 per month more to 
hire enough nurses so that each one shall not be 
on duty more than eight hours a day. 

The Finance Committee, however, says that 
there is no source from which this additional 
money can now be obtained, and that the proper 
time to consider the matter is when the budget 
is being made up for the fiscal year. So the 
committee has put the matter over until budget- 
fixing time next year. 
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If a man has spent all his days about some 
business by which he has merely got rich, as it 
is called, has got much money, many houses and 
barns and wood lots, then his life has been a 
failure, I think. But if he has been trying to bet- 
ter his condition in a higher sense than this, has 
been trying to be somebody—that is, to invest 
himself and get a patent for it, so that all may 
see his originality, though he should never get 
above board I think him comparatively 
successful_—Thoreau. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Cemmercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Street 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere Street 


June 30th, 1913: 


MM EER 5s Vererove re trateses ere sca teld eal arsth sie wrersieve $355,644,983.27 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 1,757,148.57 
Employees’ Pension Fund ........... 158,261.32 
Number of Depositors .............ce0eeeees 62,134 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 3 e’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. amd Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 e’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


Most people find it hard to keep 
in the house. It sure goes fast 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Aug., 
Black on Light Blue. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 


FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 


Telephone Douglas 3178 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines 
+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Altvater Printing Co 
Arnberger, T. R 

Ashbury Heights Advance.. 
Baldwin & McKay 

Bardell Ari Printing Co 
*Barry, Jas. H. C 

Baumann Printing Co 
*Belcher & Phillips 

Ben Franklin Press 

Borgel & Downie 

Brower, Marcus 

*Brunt, Walter ! 

Buckley & Curtin 

Calendar Press 

*California Press 

Canessa Printing Co... 708 Montgomery 
Collins, C. 3358 Twenty-second 
Colonial Press 516 Mission 
Cottle Printing Co....... 3256 teh ah -second 
Davis, H. L. Co 25 California 
*Donaldson & Moir 

Eastman & 

Elite Printing Co.... 
Eureka Press, Inc 
Fleming & Co 
Fletcher, E. J. 
Francis-Valentine Co 
*Franklin Linotype Co 
Gallagher, G. C 

Garrad, Geo. P 

Gille Co : 

Golden State Printing Co 
Goldwin Printing Co 
Griffith, B 

Guedet’ Printing Co. 
*Halle, R. H 


- -1672 Naight 
..166 Valencia 
343 Front 
1122-1124 Mission 
120 Church 
509-511 Howard 
138 Second 


-935 Market 
.340 Sansome 


897 Valencia 
718 Mission 
416 Jackson 
ekelsiatacs nl ania tava laerer hatone™ 325 Bush 

777 Missior 
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Marnell, William & Co. 77 Fourth 
Malloye, Frank & Co... ++++-..251-253 Bush 
McIntyre, Jno. B................623-531 Clay 
Pernau Publishing ‘Co. ne -.751 Market 
Phillips, Wm +++++..712 Sansome 
Rotermundt. Hugo tops -545-547 Mission 
Slater, John be -147-151 Minna 
Torbet, -69 City Hall Ave. 
117 Grant Ave. 

Ecker and Stevenson 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 


(240) National Carton and Label Rae hed 
12-414" “Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Mitchell Post Card Co 


3363 A 
Roesch Co., Louis bion 


Fifteenth and Mission 


MAILERS. 


Rightway Mailing Agency 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 


*Bien, S. 
*Bulletin 
California Demokrat. 
*Call “The. 


F. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
767 Market 
..Cor. Annie and Jessie 


be gelneseane Pal yee) 
-46 East 

4340 Ninth 

-Cor. Annie and Jessie 
316 Fourteenth 

641 Stevenson 

643 Stevenson 

620 Clay 

*L'Italia Daily News 118 CO Ave. 
Organized Labor 1122 Mission 
Pacific Coast Merchant 423 Sacramento 
*Post 727 Market 
643 Stevenson 
5716 Geary 

-San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
1122-1124 Mission 
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*Daily N 

Journal of Commerce. 
Labor Clarion 

*La Voce oC Popolo 
*Leader, 
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*San Rafael Tadependent: Bere 
*San Rafael Tocsin 
Sausalito News 

*Star, The 
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PRESSWORK. 


348A Sansome 
330. Jackson 


Independent Press 
Lyons, J 


PHOTUL ENGRAVERS. 


Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 
gomery. 
Commercial Art Eng. Co 53 Third 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 563 Clay. 
Congdon Process Engraver. .635 Montgomery 
Franklin Photo Eng. Co..118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving ‘Co..215 Leidesdorft 
Sierra Art and Engraving.......... 343 Front 
Western Process Engraving Co....76 Second 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Jos. T. Gilmore of Seattle, Wash., who repre- 
sented No. 202 at the Minneapolis convention of 
the I. T. U. in 1910, and who was a visitor at 
the San Francisco convention the following year, 
passed through this city on Monday last en route 
to Toronto, Canada, where he will represent Se- 
attle Foresters at the Grand Lodge meeting of 
that order. Mr. Gilmore will visit Southern 
California on official business for the order be- 
fore proceeding to Toronto. 

Convention proceedings at hand show that 
each of No. 21’s delegates were honored with 
committee appointments. Benjamin Schonhofft 
was a member of the laws committee; F. F. 
Bebergall, committee on apprentices; Miss May 
McKinley, committee on arbitration; T. F. Foley, 
committee on officers’ reports. 

Providence, R. I., captured the 1914 convention 
from Alberta, Canada. The vote was: Provi- 
dence, 132; Alberta, 117. The Providence 
“boosters” came on with a rush at the last 
minute. 

Since the announcement that the “Chronicle” 
had purchased the “Call,” all sorts of rumors 
have been in circulation in printing circles in 
this city, the most substantial of which is to the 
effect that a twenty-four page evening paper is 
to be issued from the old “Call” plant by W. H. 
Kellogg, beginning September Ist. 

Wm. M. Davy, formerly foreman of the “Call” 
composing room, is now occupying a similar po- 
sition in the “Chronicle” composing room, vice 
George A. Logan, resigned. 

L. R. Hall, foreman at Phillips-Van Orden’s, 
with his wife, is spending his vacation at Green- 
wood Heights, near Guerneville. 

J. W. Crawley, secretary of Sacramento Typo- 
graphical Union, was a visitor in the city during 
the week. He is spending his vacation with his 
wife, in Berkeley. 


The Allied Printing Trades baseball club plays 
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Hancock Bros 
Hansen Printing Co.. 
ller Printing Co., Ine 
Jewish Voice 
Johnson, E. C. & Co 
*Lanson & Lauray 


every Sunday afternoon on the grounds at 
Eleventh and Mission streets. A large crowd 
witnessed the game last week. 

None of the San Francisco delegates to the 
Nashville convention have yet returned tothe 
city. They are all visiting Eastern points of 
interest. 

Business in the job section is picking up a 
little, though it is far from satisfactory, even 
for this season of the year. 

James M. Duncan’s report to the Nashville 
convention is short, but it is a classic well worth 
reading. 

Reports received in this city from the Nash- 
ville convention indicate that a better record of 
the proceedings was kept than in previous years. 
The remarks of several delegates upon import- 
ant pieces of legislation are given whereas pre- 
viously only the argument of President Lynch 
has received space in the printed proceedings. 
The new departure will give the membership at 
large an opportunity to study the merits of each 
proposal in greater detail than was possible 
heretofore. This course should be pursued at all 
conventions in the interest of the membership 


Pacise Oil and Lead Works 155 Townsend even though it be necessary to employ a short- 
s ; hand reporter. It will be well worth the ex- 


San Francisco “Examiner.” : 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. penditure. > 

Southern Pacific Company. The fault of the poor is their wicked accept- 

United Cigar Stores. ance of poverty. Millions in England regard 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. their poverty-stricken lot as the natural state of 

White Lunch Cafeteria. affairs! They hear of movements to help them, 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. but themselves make no stir.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
SAN FRANCISCO 


.516 Mission 
40 Sansome 
-13272 Folsom 
.534 Jackson 
71203 Fillmore 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 


Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 
San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co., 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co., 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co., 327 E. Weber St., St’ck’t’n 
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215 Leidesdorff 


s Linotype Co 
Martin Linotyp 1182 Market 


McElvaine Press, The 
Miller & Miller 
Mitchell & Goodman Clay 
Monahan, Joh 311 Battery 
Morris-Sheridan Co 343 Front 
McClinton, M. G. & 
McCracken Printing Co 
McLean, A. A 

McNeil! Bros. 
MeNicoll, John R 
*Neubarth & Co. 
Nevin, C. W 
Norcross, Frank G 
North Beach Record. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


06 Laguna 

218 Ellis 
aceleleeralprclolelele/sicie abarens 928 Fillmore 
215 Leidesdorft 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker 

Empire Theatre. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
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.535 Montgomery Ave. 

Owl Printing Co. 215 Leidesdorft 

Pacific Heights printery. .2484 Sacramento 

*Pacific Ptg. C 88 First 

*Pernau Publishing Co 

Phillips, Wm 

Progress Printing Co 

Richmond Banner. The 

*Rincon Pub, Co. . 643 Stevenson 

Roesch Co., Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 

517 Columbus Ave. 
16 Larkin 
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818 Mission 

-San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
-South San Francisco 
-.509 Sansome 
136 Pine 
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tS. F. Newspaper Union 
*San Rafael Independent... 
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Sausalito 

South City Printing Co. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co. 
Simplex System C 

*Shanley Co., The 

Standard Printing Co 
Starkweathers, Inc 

Stern Printing Co............ 52 
Stewart Printing Co 
Stockwitz Printing Co 
*Telegrapnh fress.... 

United Presbyterian Press.. 
Wagener & hobbe 3 Printing Co. 
Wale Printing Co 

*West Coast  sblishing Co 
West End ures 

Wilcox & Co 

Williams, Jos 

*Williams Printing Co 
Wobbers, I 

Wolff, Louis A 


BOOKBINDERS, 


Barry, Edward & Co 

Foster & Futernick Company.. 
Gee & ie) R. S 

Haule, L. Bindery Co 

John ae “Hogan Cc 
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.1074. Guerrero 
-1071 Mission 
883 Market 
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-509 Sansome BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


343 Front 
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PIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


‘Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones. Market 56: Home M 1226 


Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 983 Steuart. 


Associated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o'clock at 215 Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. _ 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 38d Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet lst Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Palito Hall, 
3265 16th. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, aach 
Monday evening. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 322—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays in 


evening, 24d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
8. T. Dixon, business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall, J. J. Kane, secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M.. at 348 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets 1st Wednesday, 
Native Sons* Bldg., 414 Mason. Headquarters, 608 Pacific Bldg. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardmers Protective Union No. 13,020--Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lator Temple, 316 14th. 

Germeut Cuttere—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. : 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meect 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple. 
316 14th. 

Glove Workere—Meet 3d Friday. Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market; hours, 10 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 816 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagun Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist anu so Wridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Bale oe No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marble pCuUers No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Moeet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
10 East. 


Metal Polishers—Mest Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m.. 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Cap;. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


aes No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
emple. 


laces Auxillary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Labor Temple, 316 
‘th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall: 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays: 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at K. P. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. P. Hall. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Laber Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign an Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall. 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th: headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
* quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
316 14th. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays. Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Rm. 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Ked Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet T-esdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet lst Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 216 14th. 

Wireless Telegraphers—10 East, Room No. 17. 

Wood C€arvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mre. Hannah Nolan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


FAIR MILK DEALERS. 


MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION, LOCAL 226, here- 
in calls your attention to the FAIR DAIRIES, tha‘ 
you will be able to get a fair product from. We 
request that you demand the same. 

Respectfully, 

M. W. D. U., Local No. 226. 


Phone, Park 1127 


Office, 117 Capp Street. 


July 7, 1913. 
Name and Address 


Wroisuand Park 563 
.. Mission 4064 
RIGS aT) Franklin 4577 
eidaters\s .--Mission 8637 


Douglas 5829 
Selerwsney Mission 433 
Baye sre ereks oeee..West 1193 
ake (ose ep eer Market 2716 
ee siete --...Pacific 49 
iieeieveana's ....Market 5776 
aieisiwlaie West 2736 
«Market 5343 
Mission 6141 


-Franklin 432 
..-Mission 1599 
...Pacific 2260 
Buvielstetapo,oreexeseca West 4017 
Weteiore tes ere Ciesla, Pacific 1118 
Mammercia, spas cnete -...-Park 100 


ares veueiond West 968 
: .-Mission 1683 
++++.--Mission 962 
Mission 7530 
Mission 3070 
saoieisicieversioree Mission 863 


1925 
Franklin 560 
-..West 1285 
Sieve as ....Park 486 
aielavaclgheieve act jolasteure Park 6397 
erate voiare Market 1416 

ste vehoilerar eee Market 7331 
nvevereelavete Franklin 4950 
--Mission 3004 
2 ++++...Kearny 305 
ake lollenetorsievel ens. cve Franklin 8274 
Riavetenere West 4270 


alls eval ehay ane mtenie Park 6400 
University Sts 


sh siolerle laepatisieiaiefe: sistets shel wah eeu, oleya vetlel Mission 5389 


Park 1181 


Park 4238 
All Dairies not mentioned in this list are unfair 


Note—D for Dairy. Cr.—Creamery. 


Notes in Union Life 
a eee | | 

The following deaths have been reported dur- 
ing the past week: Julius Bluhm of the musicians, 
Stillman I. Guynes of the bartenders, John M. 
stokes of the brewery workers, Fred Zulanf of 
the waiters. 

Word has been received that President lia 
Reid of the Reid-Murphy faction of electrical 
workers, is in a precarious condition from brain 
trouble, and that there is a possibility that Vice- 
President E. E. Smith, well known here from his 
handling a number of labor situations, may be 
called to take the place of Reid. 

The proposed bond issue for the extension of 
the municipal railway lines was indorsed at the 
weekly meeting of the Laundry Workers’ Union. 
It was decided to give a ball for the members 
who are on the sick list. 

Thirty delegates from California, of which 14 
are from San Francisco, will leave this week for 
Rochester, N. Y., to attend the convention of 
the International Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers. 

The Labor Council approved last Friday night 
the recommendation of its executive committee 
that the Council comply with the order of the 


‘ American Federation of Labor not to render 


any assistance, financial or otherwise, to the 
seceding electrical workers involved in a con- 
troversy with the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. 


LABOR CLARION. 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, ©°PP°CGMMERGTAL BLO EET 


| SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE | 


UNION STAMPED 


SHOES 


FOR LABOR DAY WEAR 


The Largest and Most Varied Stock 


of Union Stamped 


hoes in 


the 


United States Can Be Found Here 


EVERY STYLE--EVERY LEATHER FOR 
WORK OR DRESS WEAR IS SHOWN 


Every pair is guaranteed by our 32-Year Reputation for SELLING NONE 
BUT HONEST MADE FOOTWEAR, and our Small Profit policy means a 


Saving to You of from 50c to $1.50 on each purchase. 


STORE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


Personal and Local 


The Lundstrom Hat Works has 
the Labor Council a handsome cup for a Labor 


Day prize in the events at the Stadium on Sep- | 


tember lst. 

The dispute between the railroad brotherhoods 
and the Southern 
the electric lines has been satisfactorily settled, 
the company conceding the demands. 

M. J. McGuire will represent 
Union No. 25 at the Fresno convention of the 
State Federation of Labor. 


At last Monday night’s meeting of the Steam | 
Laundry Workers’ Union thirty-three new mem- | 


bers were initiated. Twenty-five dollars a week 
for four consecutive weeks 
striking pressmen and press feeders. 


benefit was tentatively arranged. 


The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific has received | 


a letter from Andrew Furuseth in Washington, 
stating that he will not be able to attend the con- 


vention of the International Transport Workers | 


at London, as all his energies are 
Washington in behalf of the seamen’s bill. He 


believes that the bill has an excellent chance of | 


passage at this session of Congress. 


The Janitors’ Union has unanimously elected | 


J. R. Matheson as its delegate to the State eder- 
ation of Labor convention. It was decided that 
any member who fails to attend at least one 
meeting for the quarter ending September 30th 
shall be fined $1. 

Vice-President E. FE. Smith of the Pacific Dis- 
trict Council of Electrical Workers left Tuesday 
for Butte, Mont., where about 200 men are in- 
volved in a general lockout and strike against 
several large telephone, electric and 
other public service corporations. 

The District Council of 


railroad 
Teamsters 


in every possible way the striking teamsters in 


Seattle. A communication from 


donated to | 


Pacific Company concerning | 


3oiler Makers’ | 


was donated to the | 
The muni- | 
cipal bonds for the extension of the street rail- | 
way system were indorsed and a dance for a sick | 


needed at | 


Monday | 
night voted to request the local unions to assist | 


the Interna- , 


tional Union was received indorsing the appeal 
from the striking teamsters in Cincinnati for 
assistance. 

The sum of $250 was donated to the striking 
and press feeders of San Francisco 
and $10 to the striking metal polishers of Free- 
port, Ill., at the meeting held Monday night by 
Bartenders’ Union No. 41. Eight new members 
were initiated and fourteen applications received. 

The amateur bands of the Native Sons’ or- 
ganization of Alameda County have agreed to 
come under the jurisdiction of Musicians’ Union 
No. 6, and the union has lifted the ban on the 
Native Sons’ celebration in Oakland on Sep- 
tember 9th. 

Selig Schulberg has been appointed by the 
Light and Power Council of California to solicit 
funds throughout the State in behalf of the men 
on strike against the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. 

The trial of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 6, 
by the Labor Council, which was scheduled for 
last Friday evening, was postponed for two 
weeks, because of the fact that the union had 
not been officially notified of the date set for the 
trial. 

The Labor Council also ruled out of order a 
complaint from Electrical Workers’ Union No. 
151, that it is being discriminated against on 
work on the exposition grounds. The Labor 
Council took the stand that as the Reid-Murphy 
faction of electrical workers is not a party to 
the agreement between organized labor and the 
Exposition Company nothing could be done in 
the matter. 

Local No. 86 of the Stationary Firemen has 
received information that its international has 
indorsed the strike against the light and power 
company, and that General President Timothy 
Healy will visit this city to investigate the strike 
situation. 

International President James Brock of the 
Laundry Workers is in Cincinnati, where he has 
organized a large union of the craft. 


pressmen 


Friday, August 22, 1913. 


STEVEDORES TO AFFILIATE. 

The Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union, one of 
the oldest labor organizations on the Pacific 
Coast, has voted to affiliate with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union, this action having 
been taken by a large affirmative vote, the result 
of which was announced at the meeting Monday 
night. The organization now awaits only con- 
currence by the international, and local officials 
fully expect that the central body will approve. 

The union has tried several times in recent 
years to bring this result about, failing by a 
small vote a few months ago. While a large part 
of the membership favored joining forces with 
the international, the union has been so success- 
ful in the handling of its affairs independently 
that the proposition heretofore lost by a small 
vote. 

Since founding of the organization in 1853 
it has occupied a prominent place among 
waterfront unions, being ever ready to extend 
aid to other organizations in need. 

The union recently raised a trifle less than 
$1000 to aid in the trial of Clarence Darrow and 
donated $500 to the Light and Power Council on 
strike against the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

The stevedores now ‘have a membership of 
3200 in good standing, and are known as a 100 
per cent organization, that is, all jobs on the 
waterfront employ strictly union men. 

eee 
PREPARE HANDSOME POSTAL GUIDE. 

A beautiful postal guide prepared as a souve- 
nir of the nineteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, which 
is to be held in this city from August 30th to 
September 5th, has been compiled under the su- 
pervision of Postmaster Arthur G. Fisk and As- 
sistant Postmaster William F. Burke. 

The booklet, containing forty-five pages of in- 
formation about the postal service, forms a com- 
plete guide to the use that the ordinary citizen 
and the business man may make of the Post- 
office Department. Its plan is to show rather 
what can be done with the postal service than to 
explain why it can be done. It contains explicit 
statements of the service the department is pre- 
pared to render, as well as what may not be done, 
schedules for classification and rates, both for 
ordinary matter and for the parcel post, foreign 
rates and information concerning the postal 
savings banks. 

The guide is admirably gotten up and so con- 
veniently arranged that it is its own index. 
Among the illustrations is a picture of the orig- 
inal San Francisco postoffice as it appeared at 
Stockton and Washington streets in 1849. In or- 
der to assist the fund for the entertainment of 
the letter carriers in attendance on the conven- 
tion, the booklet is to be placed on sale at $1 


each. =e eae 

It is a great moment in a man’s experience 
when he awakes to the wonder of the world about 
him, and begins to see it with his own eyes, and 
to feel afresh its subtle and penetrating charm. 
From that moment the familiar earth and sky be- 
come miracles once more.—Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


PAVILION DANCE 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STS. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday Evenings 


GENTS 25 CTS. LADIES FREE 
UNION MUSIC 


Smoke “Royal”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


